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ADVANCE PAYMENTS. 
un subseribers will please note particularly the date 
site their names, on the paper. It signifies (he time 
they hace paid. By our terms, money prud 
liree mouths from such date must be at the r-.e of 
It is hardly necessary to add that $1.25 at 
end of six months pays sor only fire months’ paper 
Money sent by mail, when properly sealed and direct- 
Money orders, or drafts fer large 
payable to our order, are preferred. 


i vear 


. k 
‘ 13 at our rise. 


il Notice. 


IN reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 





Speci: 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 
Leach paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
self the time when his subseription ends. All money 

n ronths of the commencement of the 
n will be regarded as in advance. We would 





tus wit 





that our lowest and only termes are given on 
our third page. We have no ¢ lub Terms. We have 
fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, and we 





our readers their full money’s worth. 
ge- See Third Page for Terms, &c. .09 


Subscribers will observe the date on the la 


i whieh t papers are addressed. This date 
) ch the subseription is paid. Whena 
ae tis made, this date will be imme- 


ately altered, so thatthe label is @ Constant 
eipt im fall for the time which the subscriber 





rr ers noticing any error in their dates, will 
as mistakes are much more 


reeted when pointed out soon after their oc 


~ Editorial, 


OCTOBER FACTS AND FANCIES. 


‘The yellow suns of Autumn fall 
Across the orchard and the wood; 
The | air echoes every call, 
ri lies painted on the wall, 
And all the maples drip with blood, 


east iOtLLiV US At ONCE, 








The neighbors come from far and near, 
vd gather on the broad barn floor; 
lo celebrate the ripe 
And strip the husk fro 


That turna to 


Wy 





\ 











Riverside Magazine. 
CTOBER brings the frui- 
tion of the 
Thefsmall grains were 
The 


“hav and Indian corn, the 


harvests. 







long ago secured. 


F apples, pears, potatoes, 


and most of the vegeta- 


bles for family use and 
\ stock will be cared for by 
the close of the month. | 
By this time rough winds 
will blow. Dry leaves 
\ will be heaped under the 

ry walls, and rustle along in 

the garden paths. In the 

ing, grass will be crisp with frost, and 


‘S 
haps lie pools in the road will have a 





slight coating of ice. 

What a striking change between this and 
the last of July! Most of the ‘birds that then 
made the day cheerful with their music have 
left us. The plaintive note of the bobolink, a 





few of whom lingered with us until late in Sep- | 
tember, is heard no more. He is already in 

his favorite fields of wild oats on the banks of 
the Delaware or Potomac, or in the rice fields 
Gulf. 
meadows are dumb. 
visiting the garden for a worm in the mel- 


The summer voices in the 
The robin is still with 


nearer the 


us, 
low soil, or coming in numbers to feed upon 
the berries which hang in rich profusion upon 
Un- 


numbered crickets make the evening melodi- 


the branches of the Mountain-ash trees. 





us, and the pretty little sereech-owl loves to 
i ht on the garden fence, and hour 
ifter hour pour forth his soft and tremulous 
notes. How this beautiful httle night-bird got 

leous title, we cannot imagine. His 





suit h a hic 
tes are the verv reverse of a ‘‘screech,” be- 





iw, soft, quivering, and harmonious, as | 
dulcet notes of the flute. | 
\Jany complaints are made of our climate, | 
ipon the whole, may be as agreeable | 





other land. We are in-| 


We vertainly ‘‘have one 


is that of any 
elined to think it is. 
eason, reaching from the last of Septem- | 


partly into November, which is probably | 


productive of delicious physical sensa- | 


! ; as any inthe world. It is a season when, 
i the early cool of the morning, we recognize 
he first breath of Winter, which is yet afar | 
off, and our fevered frames welcome the invig- | 
rating atmosphere as the lips of travellers in 
Sahara greet thankfully the longed for cup of | 
Bodily exertion is no longer 
ipon the contrary, there | 


old water. 
wearily oppressive ; 
is an exhilaration in the air which will not suf- 


rus to remain quiet. As we walk past the | 


variegated panorama of changing foliage, we 
egin to think that ten miles now are easier of | 
accomplishment than one was under the old | 
lar radianve.” 
he idea has been a very general one, that 
It is 


expressed by old writers, and even the sound 


the autumn of the year is a sad season. 


snd placid mind of our Mr. Bryant, seems to 


have been tinged withit. Speaking of autumn 


none of his most charming poems, he says,— 

Che melancholy days have come, the saddest of the | 
yeur 

These feelings may be excited by the pro- 

sses of Nature. 


withering and falling leaf; the brown fields ; 


The ripening fruits; the 


the cessation of growth in vegetable matter, 
and the general appearance of death and de- 

ay in the plants which lately werg so full of 
life and vigor. These changes, however, are 
more applicable to November than to the pres- 
ent month. But upon a clear Ocroner day, 
with its sky cloudless from the rise to the set of 
sin, its invigorating temperature and its varie- 
ty of color, the natural feeling is one of exul- 
tation. 

In one of his works, Mr. Emerson speaks 
of a frame of mind when walking, in which he 
was almost afraid to think how glad he was. 
Just as we met him a few days since, in a 
charming wood-path, his countenance beaming 

afraid to 
fine Ocro- 


with the joy he was ‘‘almost 
think of.” So it is that ‘the 
per day, With that brillianey which under 
« higher temperature might sink us into a 
lreamy indolence, makes every sense so keen 
that each moment has its new and separate 
pleasure. The animal spirits rather rise than 
sink: the eye is clear to catch the magnificence 
of the landscape and the glory of the sunset ; 
the ear grows sharper for rural sounds, as they 
become fewer; the fruitage is alwaye a cheer- 
ing lesson of the recuperative forces of Na- 
ture; and the few flowers which the early frost 
has spared have a value which we did not ac- 
cord to the gay and populous parterre.” 
Ocroner is usually a month to be trusted ; 
the time, of all other seasons, for the farmer 
to go forth with his family and team, to visit 
relatives and friends, when— 
“Upon the brown and far off hills 
The haze liea« soft and blue, 
Wild nuts are dropping thick and fast 
Where summer wild flowers grew ; 
‘The woods like some grand temple stand 
Beneath the glowing skies, 


While down the long, dim aisles, the haze 
Like slumbering incense lies.” 





FARM WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

No other month in the yéar affords such 
excellent opportunity for making permanent 
improvements upon the farm, as the month of 
October. The pressure of the harvests is 
mainly over. The weather is cool, and man 
and beast can work with comfort. Rains are 


condition of moisture as to render it pleasant 
and easy to be handled. Now, then, is the 
time to 

Remove Rocks from Grass Lands. 

The cheapest and best way fo do this, is to 
sink them where the lower earth will admit of 
digging. First measure the diameter of the 
rock and then throw out the earth to an ex- 
tent a little larger than that diameter, block- 
ing the rock with joist or pieces of timber, 
against the bank to prevent its premature 
fall. This is important, because, if the rock 
is a large one, the operation is somewhat dan- 
gerous. We have known death to ensue from 
a neglect of this precaution. Block up so 
thoroughly as to be able to dig somewhat un 
der the rock. The hole excavated should be 
sufliciently deep to allow the rock to fall a 
foot, at least, below the surface. When this 
is accomplished, knock away the braces and 
let the rock go down. 

With a heavy sledge and many blows, some 
large rocks may be broken and handled more 
easily than if whole. By digging about oth- 
ers, the top may be broken off so as to leave 
a foot of soil above the part left in the 
ground. Stones weighing half a ton and 
upwards, may be got out of the way much 
cheaper by these processes, than by drilling 
and blowing. 

There are some advantages in this. First, 
the surface of the land is not changed, as 
Second, the 
drawing off the stone when thrown out, and 
third, the cost of carting in materials to fill 


nothing is taken away. cost of 


up the holes. Then there is the gain of hav- 
ing the field pretty thoroughly trenched, sv 
far as it was dug over in removing the rocks. 
‘These spots will be found the most fertile 
There is, also, 


Half the cost of 
doing it may be saved in the preservation of 


ones for ten years to come, 
another gain in this work. 


ploughs, rakes, mowing machines, tedders and 
cultivators, and perhaps, the life er limb of 
a valuable horse, before ten years are half out. 


October is a Good Time for. Draining. 

Some years ago, it was the common opinion 
that the foundation and main spring of al! 
good farming, was through the agency of ma- 
nure. There is abundant reason to chang: 
this opinion somewhat, in regard to many 
pieces of our best lands. 

The grass crop in New England is one of 
the most important. For this, our moist lands 
are best adapted. We can get it on friabl 
uplands. But it is more expensive there, be- 
cause they are more easily affected by drought, 
and of course run out quicker. On thousands 
of acres of moderately low lands, the grasses 
will flourish for many years, if cold water i 
not allied to stand near the surface. 

In order to effect this, these lands should be 
dramed with tiles; not stones, because the 
soil is usually deep in them and sooner or 
later mice will find their way through them, 
rain and sand will follow in their paths, the 
obstructed and the drai 


stones become 


spoiled. If upon digging to the depth of 
four feet, the hard pan is reached, it may be 
safe to use stones. But unless stones are 
abundant, and near at hand, it will be cheaper 
and safer to use tiles. 

If the farmer is not acquainted with the 
manner of laying tiles for draining, and con- 
templates using them, he will be a gainer by 


spending a day or two in looking at other- 


| doing the work and conversing with them as 


to the best modes Of proceeding. 

At any rate, drain. Drain with something ; 
sticks or boards or stones. 
make open drains, although they are tempo- 
rary in their nature, ugly-looking and expen- 
, But they are better than nothing. 


Failing in these, 


sive. 
Stone or Wooden Fences. 

We hope the day will come when the only 
fences upon our farms, will be those around 
grazing lands. Fields abutting on the bigh- 
way, handsomely finished off and running 
down to the sidewalks or edge of the road, 
are more beautiful to our eye than when en- 
closed by fences of any kind,—stone walls 
rails, pickets or hedges, There is no need of 


them. The laws of all the New Englan 


| States forbid stock of any kind running a 


large; and in the few cases of passing droves 
or of driving stock to pasture, a little extr: 
help would be needed for a few times only, 
before the cattle would learn to keep the high 
way. If half-starved, they would undoubt- 
edly insist upon trespassing wherever they 
could find something to eat, when it ough 


| not to be considered a hardship by the owne 


to pay the damages they might cause. 

What a vast saving might be found in dis- 
pensing with these fences. Use those now 
standing for building or other purposes and 
erect no more, 

There being no fences to care for except 
about the grazing lands, let those be of a 
permanent character, so as to prevent edu- 
cating breachy cattle. 

When this becomes the general practice, 
there will be opportunity not only to remove 
the stones from the fields, to drain them, 
level, remove brush, and make them conven- 
ient in every respect, but also to embellis! 
the farm with beautiful and profitable sugar 
maple trees on the roadsides, keep a neat 
lawn in the front, or near the house,*and as- 
sist the women in cultivating fruits and tlow 
ers. 

The beautiful Ocroser will suggest to th: 
progressive farmer many other things whic! 
may appropriately be done at this season 
Using the time wisely and well, will afford 
many pleasant reflections, when wintry skies 
prevent us from laboring in the fields. 





PRICE OF MILE. 

The Board of Managers of the Milk Producere 
Association met in Boston, Sept. 6, to fix the 
winter price of milk furnished by the can to the 
contractors. This meeting was adjourned to Fri- 
day, Sept. 15, at the Quincy House. A committe: 
consisting of J. A. Harwood of Littleton, Wm. 
Ramsdell of Milford, and Hammond Reed of Lex- 
ington was appointed to make arrangements for 
helding the next annual meeting of the Society. 
Notwithstanding the facts that cattle, swine, grain, 
dairy products and some other articles of producé 
are lower than last year, it was voted by the man 
agers of the Milk Producers Association that in 
consequence of the small crop and high price ot 
hay, and the high cost of articles which have been 
raised by farmers to make up the deficiency of tbe 
hay crop, estimated at one-fourth less than the 
usual yield, that the same price as last year,—50 
cents per ean,—be demanded for milk from Oct. 1, 
1871, to April 1, 1872. 

The Contractors or Milk Dealers were also in 
session at the same place, and each association ap- 
pointed -a committee of conference. After consul- 
tation the committee reported there was no pros- 
pect of agreement; the contractors being willing 
to pay only 45 cents per can. 

The question was then discussed in open meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Rowell, in behalf of the contractors said 
almost everything else in the line of food is re- 
duced in price from 10 to 50 per cent. and the con- 
sumers of milk cannot see why it should not be 
reduced from 9 to 8 cents a quart. 

Mr. Brown, contractor, believed he could get all 
the milk he wanted at 45 cents a can, and Boston 
would be supplied at 8 cents a quart. There were 
so many producers near market anxious to get 
their milk in, that distant producers would be shut 
out at the price demanded. The retail price could 
not be held ‘at 9c a quart. 

Mr. Robertson, of Braintree, producer, had talked 
with severa) peddlers whe expected to pay more 
for milk this wintey than last. The contractors in 
the vicinity of Boston were wijling to pay the 
same as last year. 

Mr. Haskell, producer, was confident that the 
farmers in the district above Groton Junction are 
not prepared to make milk for a less price than 
Jast season. They did pot make a dollar profit at 
that price. Some had said they would give up the 


get rid of their milk as best they could. He 
thought that if the price was reduced to the con- 
Sumer a portion of the reduction should be borne 
by the contractors. 

There being no probability of an agreement the 
meeting was dissolved. ‘The Managers of the pro- 
ducers, will call together the associations they 
represent and submit to then the result of the con- 
ferences. 

Cran Avp.es.—The exhibitions which have been 
made at the Fairs of the Vermont Agricultural So- 
ciety for the past few years show that great im- 
provement has been made by grafting and cuiti- 
vating this hardy fruit, in the northern part of that 
State. We have recently received trom Hegendeen 
& Jones, Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., a package 
of the Marengo Siberian Apples, (or Marengo 
Winter @rab,) No. 4, which show that their culti- 
vation is not confined to northern Vermont and 
Canada. They are of so rich and pleasant a flavor, 
as an eating apple, that the word “crab,” seems 
quite a misnomer for this fruit. Their genera? 
color is a lightish red, with plashes or streaks of a 
darker red, with some white, size from 14 to nearly 
2 inches in diameter, and altogether it is a hand- 
some fruit. The four varieties of the Marengo 
Siberian Apples, cultivated by Messrs, Herendeen 
& Jones are much similar in all respects, except 
time of ripening and keeping, which varies from 
fall to late Spring. That they are excellent as 
preserves, we had evidence last year in testing 
specimens put up by our correspondent Z. E. 
Jameson, of Lrasburg, Vt. 





Tuk Swink Expostrion.—The old adage that 
“circumstances alter cases,” has been sadly veritied 
by the managers of the great National Swine Ex- 
position at Chicago, The fact that pork is worth 
less than one-half as much in market now as it was 
one year ago has wonderfully dampened the enthiu- 
siasta of farmers in respect to swine, and many 
feeders probably entertain a somewhat similar feel- 
ing towards pigs that Jolin Randolph did towards 


sheep when he made his famous remark that hed 


would walk half a mile for a chance to give one a 
kick, The show is represented as by far the most 
extensive and complete of the various breeds of 
swine ever made in this country, if it was ever 
equalled in any country, but we regret to learn that 
the receipts fell far short of the expenses of the 
exhibition. 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 
Essex, Mass. 


Fair at Ipswich, Sept. 26 and 27. In speaking of 
one of the Massachusetts fairs held this full, the 
reporter of one of the Boston papers said :— 

“A worthy farmer who attended the first ex 
hibition of this society would be non-plussed could 
he be present at its torty-cighth. In his time an 
Agricultural Fair meant agriculture, and horse 
trots were not known to them. Gradually they 
creptin under the delusive name of ‘Exhibition 
of Trotting Horses,’ 
cultural horse trots,’ and were limited to horses 
»wned in the county. Now the greater part of the 
(ime is given over to horse trots, anything but agri- 
cultural, and many of them open w all horses. 
Phe programme for the 
notably the prevailing tendeney, 
changing the traditional county bumpkin of our 
gricaltural fairs into the horsejockey, and pro 
tessional ‘rough’ and gambler from the city.” 


three days shows most 


Such a paragraph, however, cannot be written of 
the Essex County fair which is itinerant, being held 
in different parts of the county trom vear to year, 


and the society has never built a track, or asked | 


the assistance of the sporting men “just to make | 


the thing a success.” Yet this exhibition is pro- 
nounced by the Datly News to be in point of ex 
tent and excellence, ahead of other years. 

On the last day, the annual address was delivered 
in the First Congregational Church at 12 o'clock 
y Hon. Joseph Sidney Howe. The dinner lured 
some 450 hungry ones to the society's tent. In his 
emarks President Sutton said the Society holds 
property to the value of $20,000, and atnnuall!s 
distributed about $2000in premiums. Very happy 
speeches followed by Hon. Allen W. Dodge of 
Hamilton and Joseph Howe of Methuen, past 
presidents of the Society. Mr. Benjamin P. Ware 
vt Marblehead, made an excellent speech upon thi 
juestion—“Does farming pay in Essex county ?” 


He alluded to men who had grown wealthy upon | 


the farms of Essex county, and mentioned one 
farm which was purchased thirty-five years ago for 
34000, the gross products of which had amounted 
ww $10,000 per annum. ont 

Phe tollewing abstract of the rremiam List wil! 
indicate the character of the exhibition ;-— 


rancis Dance, Hamilton; Ayr 
shire bulls, Joseph Z. Gordon, West Newbury; Daur- 
am bulls, Joseph Kittredge Working oxen, George 
Hodgedou, Ipswich; K. 8. Bray, Newbury; steers 
Komulus Jaquer, Weet Newbury: yearilogs. Hiram 
Young, Newbury; milch cows, herd premium to Fran 
is Dane, Hamilton; Henry G. Kimball, Bradford 
Jersey, Francie Dane, Hamijton; Ayrshire, Francis H 
\ppleton, West Peabody; heifers, George Mo Brow: 
Gracfurd; Ayrshire, Francia H. Appleton, Peabody ; 
if G. Herrick, Lawrence; BR. G@. Waters, Wenham 
Ploughing —V oughing with double teams, K, T 
Jaques and KR.S. Bray, Newbury; eing'te teama, K. ‘I 
s, Newbury. with horses, Eurtis Ba 
; best ameter, R S. Bray, Newbury; 
ing by boy, Wille Horton, Ipswich. 
Horses —dusliions four years old and over, and thre« 
years old, Francie Dane, Mamiit famnt'y horses 
George W. Rogere, Salem; colts, George W. Kogers 
~alem; George B. Muriio, Danvers; Jacob Rhoades 
yoo; Ashiel H. Patch, Hamilton; farm aud draft 
rees, P. Holt, North andover 
-Peuny & Ash, Saugus, Chester boar; Henry 
Saltonstall, Peabody, Yorkehire sow 
Shecp.—D, F. Appleton, beet duck; beat br 


Cattle —Jereey bulls, F 
( 














Seine 
1ek ; best 


*. Fegan. @roveland; 
tark Brahmas, BR. Verkios, Balem t 

Fegan, Groveland; partridge Cochin, black Cochin 
rominique, Leghorn and Voli-h, EK. Ro Perkins, salem; 
jack Spanish, D. B. Wallace, Peabody; Hamburg, 
\. H. Plough, Ipswich; bantams. J. 8. Iver, Balem; 

chs, BE. E. Bartlett, Newburyport; geese, Joseph 
Horton Ipswich, 

Butter and Bread.—Patter, Francis Dane, 
read, Mrs. J. C. Un 
M Burnham, Bseexs; Mary Bart 

Flowers —Beet parlor and ba uquete, T. Copers 
Newburyport; beet floral derigu, Mrs. George Gid 
lings, Ipswich. 

Apples —thia departinent is worthy of special men 
jon. Mr. Benjamin P. Ware, Marhbieheud, takes the 
premium for the best twenty varieties, and aleo pre- 
niums for the best Pickman Pippine, Gree 
sweet and Drop D'Or varieties; best ten varieties and 
Danvers Sweets, Willian W. Perkins, Newbury ; 
wins, A. HW. Gould, Topsfield; Roxbury RKuesetis, Wil 
ard G. Rolf, Newbury ; Hubbardston Nonsuch, Thos 
K. Leach, Topsfield; Gravenstein, W. FP. Kineman 

Other Fruits —There were vinety-four entries of 
years, being the finest lot ever ehown at the Fair 
Premium for best ten varieties to J. Perkins, Jr. The 
premium for best assortment of cold house Grapes was 
given to Aaron Low, Kesex; beat collection ten va 
rieties, D, H. Stickney, Groveland 

Counterpanes and Rugs.—'there were fifty-eight en 
rier in this depsrtunent. Premium to Mra. Samuel H 
{pewich; and Sirs. DJ. Hale, Rowley 

Vegetables —There were ¢ ighty Line lote of vegetables 
mexbibition. Best collection Samuel A. Merrijl, Ips 
wich, ‘The display in this deparime.t, though not 
arge, was very good, idcluding rome tine specimens 
Chere was a long listof premiums for different varieties 
ft vegetables, 


Cochine, 








Hamilton: 
: Hannat 




















Bristol, Central, Mass, 


Fair at Myrick’s, Sept. 20, 21 and 22. The dis- 
lay in all the departments is represented by the 
Journal as much smaller than usual; still the at- 
eadance was good and the exhibition fair. There 
vas a ploughing match ou the first day, and on the 
ast, an address, which covered # wide range in 
he field of agricultural and horticultural knowl- 
dge, was deiivered upon the grounds by Capt. 
Daniel Ricketson of New Bedford. 

The President, Dr. Nathan Durtee, was the largest 
exhibitor in the horticultnral department, and 
made an excellent display of fruits, flowers and 
vegetables. 

Humphrey R. Crapo of North Rochester, pre- 
sented seven varieties of cranberries ; J. H. Nelson, 
of Lakeville, Phinney watermelons; Bilson Page of 
Fall River, fine lot of earsof ninety day field corn, 
t large twelve rowed variety; B. F. King of bast 
Caunton, & case containing thirty-one varieties of 
yrapes, and the Dighton Nursery, a good assort- 
ment of fruit. 

The display of useful articles of domestic manu- 
facture was creditable to the ladies. 

Cattle—Jotin A. Hawes, Fairhaven, herd of cat- 
de, silver cup worth $20; Nathan Durfee, Fall 
River, herd of cattle, silver cup worth $15; Wil- 
iam Howland, North Dartmouth, berd of cattle, 
silver cup worth $10; John A. Hawes, Fairhaven, 
vow “Rose,” sweepstakes cup for cows and heifers, 
worth $10. Other premiums to E. A. Dean Taun- 
con, 8. Wilbur, Raynham, J. A. Hawes, Fairhaven, 
B. Rodman, New Bedtord, X. Durfee, Fall “River, 
C. Shockley, Lakeyille, J. F. Leach, Bridgewater, 
W. Howland, North Dartmouth, M. Wood, Brilge- 
water, best oxen. 

Horses—First premium for working horses, 8. 8. 
Wood, Norton; fastest pair of trotting horses 
owned in the county, $75, to H. Brown, New Bed- 
ford; best five-year-old colt, speed considered, 
Charles Bissitt, Berkley; racing horses, $40 to 
Leonard Richmond, Lakeville; first premjum to 
Daniel Worden, Fall River, trotting stailion; Dan- 
iel Wilbur, Somerset, trotting mare. 

Sheep and Swine—E. Boyce, Berkley, Leicester 
buck and ewe lambs; Cyrus Leonard, Raynham, 
flock of sheep; F. A. Paull, Myricksville, boar; 
George P. Strange, Berkley, sow; A.J. Hathaway, 
Freetown, pigs. 

Butter, Cheese, Honey and Bread—Mys. O. S. 
Wilbur, Raynjam, butter, $8; Mrs. Eli Williams, 
Lakeville, cheese, @3; J. M. Godfrey, Lakeville, 
honey; Ruth Russell, New Bedford, white bread ; 
John Montgomery, Lakeville, brown bread. 











Hampshire, Mass, 


The twenty-second anniversary of this society 
was held at Amherst Sept. 26 and 27. The Am- 
herst Jtecord says it was ine hest show of cattle, 
horses, agricultural implements, &c., thé society 
ever made. Of Town Teams, Hadley had 18 pairs, 


Pelham - Belchertown 8, there were 9 entries of 


Working Oxen, 7 of Trained Oxen and Steers, and 
34 of Milch cows, of which the Agricultural Col- 
lege sent 14. Of herds of cows, the Agricyitural 
College entered 16, M. F. Dickinson 6, H. 1). Wat- 
son 14, and E. P. Hibbard 19. Twenty-six heifers 


were entered for premium, the most noticeable of 
which were those of Andrew T. Judd, Esq., of 


South Hadley. There were 12 entries of bulls. 
The manufacturing interest was yepresented hy 
Belcher & Taylor of Chicopee Falls, J. Adams & 
Sons and James Baker. The display of horses 
was good. As usual this year in other places, the 
show of fowls was superior. 

In the Hall the collection was the finest ever 
made by the Society, and was a complete surprise 
o almost every nie othin of the kind had 
been anticipat y the mhost sdagujne of jhe pem- 
bers of the Society. The Agricu ral ce ries 
specimens of the Sugar Beet raised on the farm, 








not frequent, and the soil is usually in such & 


business, sell a part of their stock, fat galves, and 


and also samples of the sugar, which for flavor or 
celled. 


whiteness cannot be ex - The college also 








} has ever been given by the 


| display of apples Was also very fine, tow 


| filled. 
or as the vulgar had it, ‘agri- | 

as follows 
| David Burr, each with 


which is fast | 


| cester, and 
} gentleman said he did not appear before them as a 
| farmer, nor vet as a politician. 


| waskto, He closed 


| by Dr, G. B, 


| this fair, with the 


} Stone; Avrshires, Devon 


| Starbridge ; 


ings, Beavy | 


| and of more 


oliége sent 





exhibited vegetables and contributed many flowers 


and plants; ove collection of wild flowers from the | 


students of the college was very pretty. Among 


the other leading contributors, were E. H. Jydd of | 


South Hadley, Mrs. J. P. Gray of Amberst, and 
Mrs. S. W. Boutwell of Leverett. 
134 entries of fancy articles, we must not even 
begin to make special mention of them. 


In the afteroon of the first day an address on the | 


Utilization of Labor was delivered by P. A. + had- 
born, a former President of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and a poem on “Farm-Wonders,” by’ Prof. 
1. W. Parker of the Agricultural College. Both 
productions are printed in the Record. ‘The poem 
will be found in another column. ‘The address is 
laid aside for future reference. 





Worcester, Mass. 

The fifty-third annual Fair was held at Worces- 
ter, Sept. 21 and 22. ‘Lhe display of stock, al- 
though smaller than on some previous occ ions, 
was very superior, and attracted a good deal of 
attention from the visitors. The display of garden 
and field vegetables, of fruits and flowers was good. 
Ihere were some thirty exhibitors of butter and 
cheese. 

THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 

Ayrshires.—B. J. Strong of Westboro’ exhibited 
a splendid herd of Ayrshires, 30 in number, includ- 
ing the celebrated bull Melver; Benjamin Harring- 
ton ot Worcester, a herd of 15; Neloon Walling of 
Millbury, a herd of 20; E. F. Chamberlain, Wor- 
cester, herd ot 4—bull, cow, heifer and calf. 

North Devcons.—arvey Dodge of Sutton, herd 
of 10, including the celebrated cow Beauty and 3 
bulls; Willian Eames of Worcester, bull, cow 
and calf. 

Short-horns.—J. L. Ellsworth of Ware exhibited 
bull Rising Star and cow Highland Maid. 

JSerseys.—Jobu Brooks of Princeton, herd of 14, 
including bull Picot and cow Lady Picot; O. B. 
Hadwin, herd of 24, including bull Wellington and 
cow Lady Maitland; W. F. Merrifield, herd of 28, 
including bull Prince of Wales, which took a first 
prize at the New bugland Fair last year, and cow 
Aprilla; Eliot Swan, gray cow, a splendid speci- 
men of the breed. 

The other entries were so numerous that we have 
not space for the long list. ‘The trials of working 
oxen, and the ploughing match was witnessed 
with much interest by the farmers present. 

Dy. Geo. B. Loring delivered the address. 

The local papers publish a long list of premiums 
awarded. 





Hingham, (Town) Mass. 
The thirteenth annual exhibition of this society 
was held Sept. 26 and 27. Last year we had the 


pleasure of a personal examination of the show of | 
this model association, and are prepared to appre- | 


ciate the meaping of the remark of our contem- 
porary, the Boston Advertiser, that the show this 
year is excellent, and that the interest in the exhi- 
bition is sustained without the attractions of “horse 
races,” 

The show of stock consisted of specimens ¢ 
Ayrshire, Devon, Alderney, Jersey and grade bulls, 
cows and calves. Among the largest contributors 
were Albert Fearing, Esq, David Whiton, Domi 
nic Thompson, Peter Batier, D. Cushing, N. Ri 
ley of Hull, J. R. Brown, C. W. ung 4 
Tower and others. 

lhe show of grapes was one of the finest that 

t society, and attracted 
share of attenti "Lhe 








more than an ordinary 






an ample collection of pears, nearly 
the tables. The vegetable d¢ partinent was well 
Eleven entries of batter were made, all of 
excellent quality, 

For the ploughing match there were six entries, 
David Cushing, Jr., James 8. King and 
! pair of horses, Seaver 
Jones and Martin Knights, with ! 

and LeBaron Kussell, with a 
I the trial of draft horses 
tries; double teams by i und vid 
Burr, and single horses by James Moore of Wey- 
fhomas King, Erastus Whiten and Olives 

! 


two voke fone 






le voke « oxen 





liere were six 


Haskins ) 





mouth; bh 
Cushing of South Weymouth 


After the dinner on the last day, the Preside 






Albert Fearing gave some aces wl 

of the Society, stating that a! ti years ago 
it was $7000 in debt it was fall obliga- 
tions, with a membership of 7 followed 
by Rev. E. P. Dyer, Hon. H of Wor 





Hon. Ges rye S. 
it There was no cat 
under that prandial meal tub. He was not, strange 
as M uight seem, a candidate for the gov 
of Massachus » ambition 
and most people might remark with 

haps, that it was very 


rt rnorsbip 
that way, 





istice, per- 


fortunate for him that it 





ith some prac tl advice to 
young farmers, whieh he trusted would not be 
deemed altogether out of place, 
from one not of them, 











Lancaster, Mass., (Town). 
The Spy says, the display of cattle was well 
described by one of the speakers at the dinner 
table as exceedingly fine and creditable to the 


town. Horses, howeyer, were not in sufficient 
: ‘ ial ; 

no inducements or opportunity offercd for the 

usual agricuitural horse trot. The pioughing 


match in the morning was well contested, but the 
chief interest centred in the hall exhibition, which 
was in alk respects good. An address was made 
fee atthe dinner table, where over 
four hundred people were seated. 
Worcester South, Maas. 

Exhibition at Sturbridge, Sept. Mand 15. The 
Worcester Spy devotes two columns to a report of 
' remark that in no part of the 
county or State js tnore Witerest manjfested in an 
nual fairs than in the section of which Sturbridge 
is the centre. In all, there were between two and 
three hundred head of cattle on the grounds, with 
a noticeable increase of blood stock. There weré 
18 pairs of oxen, and 15 fur the ploughing match. 
Twenty-one thoroughbred Ayr-hires, from Bela J. 
s and Darhams by P. Me 
Kinstry, Southbridge; Devons by H. W. Nichols, 
Wald» Healy, Dadiey, Franklin Bab 
bit, Barre, grade Durham steers 4370 pounds; Jer- 
seys by M. Morse. 

Fruits, vegetables, flowers and “hail” articles in 
good variety, and some of them, the reporter: 
were too large for the comprehension and confi- 
dence of common people. 

The exhibition of horses 
feature of the second day. 

The addrese was by H. L 




















SAYS, 


and colts was the main 


Reade, who assumed 


| that money 18 the main object of man’s pursuit, 
| therefore “make farn 
| make it more pleasant.” 





g more profitable, and you 








Hoosac Valley, Mass. 


Fair at North Adams, Sept. 19, 20 and 21. The 
Adams Jranserrpf tills four columns with a report 
of the show, ‘The weather was more like Novem- 
ber than September, and cloudy, The cattle were 
less in number, but better in quality, than last vear. 
The sheep pens were unusually full. Swine wert 
less numerous than usual. ‘The show of poultry 
the best the Society has ever made The Exhibi- 


tion Hall was crowded with a tine display in all | 


departments. Flowers and vegetables were aban- 


| dant and of excellent quality. The butter and 


cheese department better filled than usual. The 
show of apples was considered better than the erop 
generally. There was a gregt yariety of pears, 
than usual excellence. There were 
sample sot nearly every machine how in use upon 
the farm; also, as a curiosity, a plough used titty 
years ago on the Smedley farm in Williamstown. 
The address on “New England Men and New Eng- 
land Firesides” was delivered by G. T. Baker, 
Pittstield. 

ihe premiums which fidl two columns of the 
Transcript indicate an old-fashioned farmers’ fair. 
Five premiums were awarded for acres of wheat. 
Of rye § entries, barley 17, oats 23, seed corn 20, 
grass 15, corn 27, potatoes $3, wheat 10, gardens 10, 
underdraining 5, compost keaps 7, apple orchards 
Ll, &e. 





White River Valley, Vt. 


The tirst fair of this new association, embracing 
a number of towns in the north part of Windsor 
county and in the southern part of Orange county, 
and open to all, was held at Bethel, Sept. 19 and 
20. The ground on two sides of the track rises 
gradually to the height of some forty feet and 
affords a fine view of every inch of the track, which 
is one of the best in the State. 

Of Short-horns, Messrs. Shedd & Van Sicklen, 
Burlington, exhibited 19 animals; H. O. Smith, 
Pomfret, one heifer; J. M. Tenney, Stockbridge a 
three-year-old bull. 

Ayrshires—Mr. 1. 8. Drew, Burlington, 11 head; 
C. Osgood, Bethel, a yearling heifer, a 2-year-old 
ball, and a calf; J. Fales, Royalton, a fine yearling 
bull 

Devons—¥.2 H. Hyde, Strafford, Conn,, exhibited 
19 animals, including bull, Lyon 265, and 6 cows. 

Jerseys—l. W. Vail, Promfret, a cow that had 
made ten pounds of batter per week, and a yearl- 
ing; O. Whipple, Pomfret, | cow, 2 yearlings and 
2 calves, and a 2-year-old heifer that made seven 
pounds of butter last week; G. H. Hovey, Royal- 
ton, N. V. Hunt, Kandoiph, aad J. C. Harrington, 
East Randolph, also showed Jerseys. 

Gradee—John Hawks, East Bethel, showed 12 
grade Short-horns, including a pair of 3-year-old 
steers that were noteworthy. 

These were some fifty pairs of oxen and steers 
on the ground ; anjong {he most noticeable of which 
were those of J. Graves and My. Day, of East 
Barnard. They looked much better than I sup- 
posed possible, considering the fact that grass- 
hoppers are not as good for fattening cattle as for 
turkeys. The grasshoppers in this section had 
eaten every thing green, and [do not know what 
there was left for the cattle. 

Sheep—Spanish Merinos were shown by 8. C, 
Drew, Burlington, who had 5 bucks and 10 lambs; 
E. S. Hale, East Randolph, 23; J. B. Mead, Ran- 
dolph, 13; A. E. Fuller, Promtret, 23; Cotswolds 
were shown by N. W. Hunt, Randolph, 5 lambs 
and l ram; Day & Barrows, Royalton, 24 tine ani- 
mals; Frapk Riford, Royalton, 5 lambs, one of 
them a ram, 196 pounds; James McCollough, one 
ram. 

Swine—Geo. F. Nutting, Randolph, Essex 
breed; J. Robinson and O. K. Blossom, of Royal- 
ton, and B. J. Fiske, East Bethel, Chester county. 

Floral Hall—Here 1 found specimens of fruit, 
vegetables and almost every article you could 
think of, a d far too numerous to mention. Geo, 
F. Nutting, Randolph, showed 12 different kinds 
of apples, D. 8. Brigham, Rethel, had some tine 


jeily made from the craty apple; E. Sylvester of 


Bethel, had some very fine pears. As I was unable 
to obtain a full list of premiums, I must refer you 
to the local papers, if you have space for their 
pubcation, . i. De We 

Bethel, Vt., Sept. 20, 1871. 

Goos, N. H., and Essex, Vt. 

These two counties united in an exhibition at 
Lancaster, §. H., Sept. 19, 20, and 21. The dis- 
play of stock was , that of two-year old colts 
ind cattle being unusually fine. In the cavalcade 
on the first day there were over one hundred yoke 
of working oxen. There is an excellent display 
of vegetables, that of potatoes being pronounced 
better than that of the New England fair. 

The show of stallions on the track was a most 
creaitabje one, There were twelve pairs of matched 
horses, some of them being very fine ones, and all 
quite good. The neat stock appeared well. The 
cavalcade of town teams was especially praise- 


| 
As there were 


er with | 
filling two ot | 





although coming | 


| worthy. The Whitefield team consisted of forty 

yokes, drawing a wagon decorated with flags and 
| containing ten fifers and drummers, whose old- 
fashioned martial music was one of the pleasantest 
| things of the Fair. The Lancaster team had fifty 
pairs, and the Guildhall, Vt., eleven. Whitefield 
got the first premium, Lancaster the secund and 
Guildhall the third. 

‘The entries of sheep were few, but good. There 
| was a fair show of swine. Vegetables, fruit and 
fancy articles were interesting. 

The annual address was given by Hon. David 
M. Clough of the Governor’s Council. Hon. Peter 
Sanborn of Concord also made some remarks. 

Farmers who came from the mountain regions 
| to attend the last day’s fair, had their overcoats 
whitened by snow on the way, and Mt. Warhing- 
ton and other neighboring peaks showed a white 
cap, as Uhe sun rose in the morning. 

. Merrimac, N. H. 

Fair at Concord, Sept. 21, 22, und 23. The dis- 
play of farm and dairy products was excellent, 
superior to anything of the kind ever «+ xhibited 
| in the county, and equal to any ever seen in the 
} State. The department of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine was alsu very creditable, there being ewtered 
and shown large numbers of blood stock. 

The annual address was made by C. G. Haw- 
thorne of Hopkinton. Myr, Hawthorne’s remarks 
were well chosen, and the address throughout 
sound and sensible. 

On the second day a race for a purse of $90 took 
place, open to all horses owned in the county. 
Five horses were entered for the race, which wus 
won by Richmond Boy, entered by Richmond 
Smith of Concord. Best time, 2.484. 
> ‘The town femme atrracted much attention.” They 
were from Pembroke, Canterbury, Eust and West 
Concord. The first two were attached to large 
wagons containing women and children, ancient 
domestic implements and quantities of agricultural 
prodacts, decorated with flags and evergreens and 
tlowers. The Pembroke team consisted of fifteen 
yokes, and the average weight of the cattle was 
about 3500 pounds. 











Mascoma Valley, N. H. 

The second annual Fair of this young associa- 
tion was held at Kast Canaan, Sept. 13, 14 and 15, 
Peter Kimball, Esq., of Gratton, as President, and 
| C. O. Barmey, of Canaan, Sceretary. The Mirror 


| and Farmer says, the neat stock was very good, | 


and embraced Short-tlorns, Jerseys and grades; 
| T. B. Comins, of Dorchester, bas the largest entries, 
| covering several large yoke of oxen and as many 
as twenty other cattle. P. Kimball, A. Dodge, E. 


| M. Dow, R. B. Clark, Wm. Hall, John Bradford, | 


C. Day, J. B. Sargeant and others contributed 
tock. The thirty-tive pairs of working oxen were 
as heavy as uny equal number we remember to 
| have seen at any one time. 
| The horse department was weil filled, there 
| being as many horses as we often find at a State 
| show. 

The show of farm products was excellent. 
| roots, monstrous pumpkins and huge squashes 
| were the order, and potatocs big enough for cobble 
work or street paving. ‘The fruit was very meagre. 

There was a pleasing display of fancy articles 
| ! curypsitics, among them a belt worn at Ben- 

hington by the grandiather of Peter himball, the 
| preeident. 





Hillsboro’, N. H. 

Fair at Milford, Sept. 12 and 13. The leading 
officers of the Association are J. B. Moulton, Pres- 
C. B, Averill, Secretary; F. T. Sawyer, 
freasurer; all of Milford. The exhibition of live 
stock was rather meagre. C. C. Shaw of Miiford, 
entered 16 Jerseys; Devons by J. Snow; Avrehires 
by ©, M. Proctor; Datch by Mr. Shaw and G. 








Newell; oxen and cows by B. F. Hutehigson, 
Francis Wright, Samuc! Wilkins, Charles H. Holt, 
Vin. W. Greenwood, C. M. | or, James | r, 
{ W. Batehelder, Howard Brothers and others. 





here were but few sheep, and three pens of Ches- 
ter wine. There were but few horses. Ti 
re over fifty coups of fowls, including neurls 





varicties. 
The exhibition hall was v 
ducts of the farm, shopand hou 
ition of feild and garden produ 
After the dinner 





d with the pro- 
The exhi- 
‘ very tine 
, OT which about 1450 partook, 
Gov. Weston, addressed the company, and was 
followed by James O. Adams, Secretar 
Board of Agriculture, 1. W. Smith of ! 
k. D. Boyiston of Amherst, William Ramedel! 


and Timothy Kaley of Miltord. 











Piacataqua, N. Hi. 

The cattl® show at Portsmouth, Sept. 19, 20 and 
' 21, is pretty fully reported by the Soston Journal, 
which says “the main the fair throngh- 
out the three days of it inuance has been the 
horse trotting, Which as a rule has been creditably 
onducted.” Three serlous acculents occurred at 
ditferent times, hy one of which the wife and 
daughter of Mr. George W. Lord of Portsmouth, 
were serjously injured-by being thrown from a 
| carriage, In consequence of the 
ened; by another, a rider of one of the running 
horses wax thrown with great furce, bruising his 
heal and breaking out several teeth; and by a 
reer , 





horse being fright- 


fence a 
wards killed 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





THE POOT POTATO, 
While at my place last year your agent requested 
| me to furnish you with a statement of mv experi- 
ment in planting the eves of a single tuber of the 
Foot potato. 1 planted them where my hens got 
wZ them and destroyed perhaps one-fifth of the 
ro 


p, obliging me to dig them Sept. 6th, before they 


were fully grown The vield secured was 106 
pounds. I think they cannat be brat in excellence 
Lof quality. N. Hat. 


Canaan, SMe., Sept. 15, 1871. 


“HERMIT AT THE VERMONT STATE PAIR. 
My stallion Hermit” received the first premium 
of $100 for the best stock . orsee in the State at our 
late State fair. He was shown with five of his 
colts. Heis avery promising young horse, only 
six vears old. e * Woodstock.” he 
by “Young Morrill.” Hermit is half brother of 
“Roval John,” the property of John F. Merrow of 
Boston, Hermitis a very fast horse for the hand 
| ling he has had. Your paper comes to our family 
every week, and has fur many years, 


H. H. Waker. 





Hartland, Vt., Sept. 25, 187 
Remarks.—Although the secretary and mana- 
gers of the Pair at St. Johnsbury allowed our re- 
porter to copy from the books of the committees 
as fust as they were returned, he was unable to ob- 
| tain a full list of premiums at the time of his leav- 
Among 


others that he did not obtain were the awards for 


ing late in the evening of the second d 





stoc k hor ses, 
| —— 

} WILD @HERRY IN A PASTURE. 

I think the true theory respecting the poison of 
wild cherry, is, that both the perfectly fresh leaves 
aml the thoroughly dricd ones are harmless, while 
in leaves in a wilted state the prussic acid is much 
wore active, producing injurious and often natal 
effects. T have known two instances where valua- 
ble anjmals have died in consequence of eating 
cherry branches in this haif wilted state. 

C. N.S. Horner. 

Georgetown, Mass., Sat. 4, 1871. 








AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—Improved lands in California are lower than 
they were three years ago. 


L. Vaughan of that town has this season ralsed 
544 bushels of tine winter wheat from twe acres. 


—Over 28,000 acres of land were taken by home- 


land oflice, during August. 


—It is estimated that nearly $300,000 worth of 
tobacco will be raised in Jefferson Co., Wis., the 
present year, providing past prices are obtained. 


, 


—About 1000 acres of flax were sown In the vi- 
cinity of Morning Sun, Louisa Co., Lowa, this 
spring, and is now being harvested. It proves a 
valuable crop, 

—There is a cheese on exhibition at Buffalo, 
weighing 3000 pounds, the product of one day’s 
milking of 2200 cows, yielding 30,105 pounds of 
milk. 

—A correspondent of the Green Bay Advocate 
writes from Edgerton, Rock county, Wis., that to- 
bacco in that region is clearing, for those who 
raise it, from $75 to $150 per acre. Growers get 
from 13 to 19 cents per pound for the leaf, 

—The Rochester (Minn.) Most says that prob- 
ably one-third of the crop of 1870 in Olmstead 
county, Minn., was lost by careless or bad stack- 
ing, or not stacking at all, before the wet spell 
which succeeded the harvest,—an actual loss of 
half a million dollars to the farmeys of the tounty. 


—Dr. Randall, inthe Rural New Yorker, coun- 
sels a “new departure” as to Merino sheep, now 
that interest in them is revived. He thinks the 
production of excessive quantities of yum, the 
constant housing and the unnatural pampering and 
forcing of the eheep should be discouraged. 

—A good harness blacking is made of four 
ounces of bog’s lard, sixteen ounces of Neat's-foot 
oil, four ounces of yellow wax, twenty-nine ounces 
of jvory klack, sixteen ounces of brawn sugar, and 
ten ounces of water. Heat the whole to boiling, 
and stir it until it becomes cool enough to handle, 
then roll it into balls about two inches in diameter. 


—Mr. Cyrus Brown, of Lincoln, Mass., was 83 
years old July 2, 1871, yet works regularly upon 
his farm, which is located southeast from the cen- 
tre of the town, and on the 7th of August, cradled 
oats steadily one-half of the day, anda few days 
later, handled the same tool from morning till 
night, working as many hours as his hired man. 

—Opposition to the use of machinery in agricul- 
ture does not so often assume the form of violence 
as in some of the trades. English papers report a 
case, however, in which an attempt w4s success- 
fully made to bregk 4 new mowing machine by 
driving iron bars into the meadow, leaving about 
three inches above ground, 

—An exchange says thata fire proof fence can 
be made by fullowing these directions: “Make a 
wash of one part ffne sand, and one part wood 
ashes, well sifted, and three parts lime ground up 
with oil, and mix them well together. Apply this 
to the fence with a brush—the first coat thin, the 











| ture.” 


| upon **Cooking Food for Farm Stock.” 
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a? he msryeris 1 
wes injured 5 “badly that he was after- | 


| gestible parts digestible. 


| No farmer can 


stead and pre emption at the Vermillion, Dakots, | 
| your pasture is large, plant a part to forest | 





second thick. This adheres to the boards or planks 
so strongly as to resist either an iron tool or fire, 
and is, besides, impenetrable by water. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 

MAINE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
The farmers of Kastern Maine in council—Underdrain- 
ing—Progress in Agriculture—Cooking food for stock 
—Value of hay and corn for feeding stock—Improve- 
ment of pas'ures—A flock of vi-itors—Pay as you go 
—Clean cultivation—Manurea— Fruit and fruit trees. 


The antumn session of the Maine Board 
was commenced at Lincoln, forty-five miles 
east of Bangor, on the line of the Enropean 
and North American railroad, on the 19th of 
September, and continued the two following 
day Ss. 

A farmers’ convention was holden in connec- 
tion with the 
by a community of intelligent and prosperous 
farmers, together with a goodly sprinkling of 
ladies. Jt was agreed upon ali bands that the 
session was one of unusual interest. 

The first forenoon was taken up with prepa- 
rations and arrangements. In the afternoon 
an address of welcome to the Board was made 
by Col. Hersey of Lincoln, followed by Jobn 
Robinson, Esq., which were responded to by 


Z. A. Gilbert, Vice President, in his usual | 


happy manner, 
In the evening was read a paper upon un- 
derdraining, by Mr. Hawes of Knox, a mem- 


soard, which was fully attended | 


food for stock, and thereby killing the seeds, | 
—Rep.) When the Colonel got through, the | 
Hon, ‘T. Fuller asked him bow he could kill | 
witch grass. The Colonel raised quite a 


| laugh by replying that his own farm was full 


of witch grass, and that he considered it one | 


| of the very best grasses, and no weed at all. 


| imously adopted, 


a 8 


Mr. Fuller thought if witch grass was not a 


weed he could see his way clearly to clean | 
cultivation, for the witch grass would subdue 
everything else. 

The evening was devoted to “Fruit and | 
fruit trees,” and was mostly taken up by Sec- | 
retary Goodale upon the cultivation of pears. 1 
A gentleman from northern Aroostook said 
that a few of the best varieties of apples suc- | 
ceeded well with them ; among the most hardy 
of which was the Duchess ot Oldenburgh. 
The discussion was general for a short time, 
when the subject was laid upon the table and 
resolutions were offered, expressive of the 
regret of the Board at the withdrawal of Cal. | 
vin Chamberlain, whose term of office expires | 


| 
with the present year, which after remarls by | 
quite a large number of gentlemen were unan- 
Mr. C. has been connected | 
with the Board fourteen years. A vote of | 
thanks was tendered to D. H. Thing for his | 
acceptable services as President of the Board, | 
which were responded to by that gentleman 

at some length. Kesolutions of thanks to the 

citizens of Lincoln were passed and responded | 
to, When the Board adjourned to meet at Paris | 


| Hill, probably on the third Tuesday of Jan- | 


| 


ber of the Board, which was a plain, practical, | 
common-sense paper, going to show by prac- | 


| tical experience the value of intelligent efforts 


in this direction, This was followed by Frank 
Buck, of Orland, upon ‘Progress in Agricul- 
This paper was highly spoken of, but 
not having heard it, your correspondent can 
only express the opinion of others. 
Wednesday Morning.—The President, who 
had stopped on the way to give the address 
before the East Kennebec Society, at South 
China, appeared and took the chair, Z. A. 


Gilbert, member for Androscoggin, gave a | 


practical, intelligent and exhaustive lecture 
Mr. 
(7. showed conclusively that thirty-three per 
cent. could be saved by cooking, and that at 
a small expense. He has visited‘ several of 
the most noted feeders of steamed food in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, among others 
Gov. Brown, Wm. Birnie and the Messrs. 
Wells, conversed with them and examined 
their fixtures, and was able to speak advisedly. 
Intelligent experiments had always proved 
satisfactory and in no case has the practice 
been abandoned as unprofitable. The woody 
fibre must be broken up to liberate the nutri- 
tive elements, and this can only be done by 
heat and moisture, and this can be far more 


| cheaply supplied by steaming than by the ani- 


mals, as in the one ease the fuel is dry wood 
and in the other hay and grain. The most 
carefully conducted experiments demonstrate 
that twelve pounds of hay and six pounds of 
meal and shorts mixed are eq ial when steamed 
to eighteen of hay and nine of meal and shorts 
fed drv, both for flesh and Steamed 
food is considered by many observers as a 


milk. 


specific for coughs and incipient beaves in 
horses. As to the question, ‘‘Is steaming 
practicable on 9 small scale *’ Mr. G. said 
one of his netghbors in Lewiston, Mr. Dic key, 
had practiced it systematically on a small 
scale, and is abundantly satisfied with the re- 
sult. A steamer for a small stock costs less 
than a mower, is of far greater utilitv, and 
for suc : 


portance. 


cessful dairying is of the very first im- 
Steam has worked wonders for ali 
other classe a, and is ve tto do so for the far- 
mer. 

In the very spirited discussion which fol- 
lowed the le« ture, Se cretary Goodale said the 
subject had been treated so exhaustively that 
he knew of no more to be said. ‘ 
mony is unimpeachable, being of the highest 
character and allon one side. For late cut 
hay, swale hay, straw, corn fodder and all 


poor fodder, it is of the very first importance | 


that you thus put it in such condition that the 


heat you put in js equivalent to so much food. | 
Nearly all diseases of animals in winter arise | . 
| those that remain. 
| them, due regard must be bad to their shape, | 
} 


from constipation, which is almost wholly ob- 
viatced by feeding steamed food. It adds to 
the value of the’ food by rendering the indi- 
The risk of fire is 
not materially increased. 

The whele subject wae discussed in a man- 
ner that showed that farmers had thought upon 
it and had discussed its importance. 

Afternoon A very carefully prepared pa- 
per was read by Mr. Wasson, of Hancock, 
upon **The Comparative Value of Hay and 
Corn for Feeding Farm Stock,” a subject 
upon which all are ready to talk, and upon 


which very few have any accurate knowledge. | 


No general rule will apply because of widely 
varving circumstances. Bulk, toa certain ex- 
tent, is as essential as nutriment; and it is 


safe to say that one-fourth can be saved by a | 


warm barn over a cold one. Have regard to 
the increased value of the manure from good 
food. Commence 
weeding out the poor and mean animals which 
ought to go to the butcher or to the dogs, 
even were hay ever so plenty. The feeding 
of meal will not induce disease in milk cows 
if the meal is mixed with one-third shorts and 
the cow fed upon half hay or other fodder. 
In the animated and interesting discussion 
that followed, the general idea seemed to ob- 
tain that fifteen bushels of corn fed jndiviously 
was equal to one ton of merchantable English 
The general opinion aeemed to be that 


to increase vour fodder by 


hav, 
meal should be fed wet rather than dry. 
gentleman expressed the opinion that cattle 
for beef exclusively could not be grown at a 
profit in Maine. One of his friends said they 
paid a profit to somebody, for the gentleman 
had himself made $1400 the past season, by 
huving cattle at grasshopper prices. Query, 
Ix the New EnGuanp Farmer read in his vi- 
‘ inity ? 
This was 
Scarboro, on ‘Improvement of pastures.” 
The base of all successful farming is the ma- 
nure heap, and the base of the manure heap 
is the farm stock, (true, every time,—Rep.) 
afford to raise weeds and 


and worthless bushes. Reclaim pastuyes ac- 


a " : | cording to circumstances, but do something 
—The Woodstock, Vt., Standard says that Lvory | 5 - ’ £ 


to iynprove them. Clean up the bushes and 


| weeds, pasture with sheep, manure with muck 


composted with ashes or with lime and salt. 
Some places should be drained; some are 
benefited by resting every seventh year. If 


trees or let a portion grow yp to wood of 
ityelf. ‘this is nature's system of rotation. 

The paper was followed by remarks from 
Secretary Goodale, Messrs. Farrington, Su- 
perintendent of College farm, Robinson, Gil- 
bert, Thing, Wasson, Prof. Fernald and 
others. The geneyal, and indeed almost the 
universal opinion, was that land intended for 
permanent pastures ought not be ploughed. 

I ought to have said before that soon after 
the business of the day commenced, we were 
disturbed by an ynusyal tramping upon the 
stairs, and a confused hum as of the sound of 
many voices. ‘The door was unceremoniously 
thrown open, and in walked Rev. Dr. Allen, 
our cob elected President of the Industrial 
College, fellowed by Prof. Fernaid, Prof. 
Pike, Jate of the Hoston school of Technology, 
Farm superintendent Farrington, and between 
thirty and forty of the finest looking young 
men, all college students, that I ever saw 
together. (Teil Amherst to look out for ber 
laurels.) The President of the Board pro- 
tested against being thus overawed and over- 
sloughed by larger bodies, but was assured 
by President Allen, that they were merely re- 
serves ordered up for active duty, and right 
manfully did they discharge jt. , 

Kveniag sesscon.——President Allen in the 
chair, Address by D. H. Thing of Kenne- 
bec, subject **Pay as you go.” Of the ad- 
dress it does not become me to speak, but it 
was followed by earnest, eloquent, impas- 
sioned words by President Allen, Prof. A. ¥. 
Fernald by and Hon, A. M. Robjnson, who was 
éxtremely eloquent and intensely earnest in 
his words of advice to the students. He 
closed by saying, ‘‘when you make up your 
minds to stay in Maine, then will you begin ta 
make such homes as you will be willing to 
dwell in. Therefore decide to stay in Maine. 
Improve all your time, educate your minds, 
hearts and bodies, get yourselves farms, take 
to yourselves wives, settle down, multiply and 
replenish the earth. “Phus will success attend 
you and contenunent sweeten your life.” 


Second Day. 


(Notes of Thursday forenoon mis|aid or lost.) 

Afternoon.—Papers by Maj. Adams of 
Pranklin, on ‘*Manures,” and Col. Swett on 
**Clean Cultivation” were read. The former 
argued that our principal source of fertility 
was at home, and dwelt upon the importance 
of economizing every available thing suitable 
for the conipost heap. Col. Swett plead 
earnestly for clean culture, and gave some 
startling statistics of the cost of raising weeds, 
premising that it lessened the crop at least 
one-fourth to raise the weeds annually grown 
in Maine. (An argument in favor of cooking 


The testi- | 


One | 


sixty 
j ¢ 


| eties, 


} pan lilies exceed all other flowers in the rich- | 


| terhood lift their bright 


| light, sandy soil that will not mould. 


| over the winter in this manner. 





uary next. Fr. 
—_——— —— } 





For the New England Farmer, 
THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Our gardens are now ablaze with the bril- 
hant flowers of autumn. The geraniums are 
in great magnificence, in all hues,—searlet, 
cherry, brightest of pink, palest of pink, sal- 
mon color and white. 
are especially gorgeous. Andrew Henderson 
is the most beautiful,—its scarlet tresses are 
of the richest dye, and its flowers are 


as roses, 


The double varieties 


double 
Madame Lemoine is of the brightest 
pink, and its clusters are enormous—fifty and 
blossoms on one truss, are no uncom- 
mon sight, 

The verbenas are now beauteous in all their 
varied tints of purple, crimson, scarlet, ma- 
roon, lilac, magenta, pink in all its shades, and | 
indeed every color but sky blue and yellow, 
seem represented among their numerous vari- 
The nasturtions cre ep im coils of scar- } 
let, gold and Jemon color, splashed with 
velvet of the darkest maroon hues. The Ja- | 





loveliness of blossoms, As- 


balsams, 


ness and 
ters, 


their 
stocks, euphor bias, | 


achryanthus, coleus, and ail the glorious sis 


petumias, 





heads adorned with 
vivid splendor. 

But, alas! a sudden 
them. A twilight 
Frost will muster his battalions, and when aps | 
other day sholl dawn, his troops will sparkle 


hange will come over ! 
cool will gather,—Ki r 


from flower to tlower,—not one blossom will 
hang untarnished from its stem,—tbey are 
dead, crumpled and sere. The black, Killing | i 


frost has come, and the glory of the summer 
has vanished,—is like a tale that is told, mils 
its memory remains. A few hardy perennials 
st It hold up the ir heads, but the frapile things, 
the brilliant flowers, the fair, fragrant qud } 
frail are utterly destroyed ! } 
Where are the flowers, the futr, y 
lately *prang and stood 
In brighter tight and softer alr, a beauteous sister. | 
hood ¢ 

And now the question is, what shall we do 
with these great bushes of geraniums, helio- 
tropes, feve rfews, « that have done their 
duty during the summer, and have grown to 
such a size that they can no longer come un- | 
der the head of Window Gardening *® If re- 
served for the latter purpose, they will not | 
look decently for months, for they have blos- 
somed incessantly for five months, and now 
demand and will have a season of rest, and if 





they are taken up for house plants, their roots | -*' 


have spread out over so large a space that out 
few of them can be saved, and it is needful to | 
fe Mle, Rerinenstie Minna : oo, 
at least; of their branches, leaving only three 
or four, and taking off the largest leaves of 
Of course, while pruning 
and be sure to do it so as to leave the plant in | 
as graceful a form as you possibly can, if you | 


must keep it growing. Though the plants ar: 


} so large, the ¥y can ve accommodated in a BIX | } 


or seven inch pot. This is supposing they are | 


| to be treated as window plants. 


But a much better way is to raise slips from | 
them for house culture, and reserve the large | 
plants for budding out another spring. Any | 
— that possesses a woody nature ‘can be 
sept over the winter in boxes in the cellar. 
Geraniums, fuchsias, lemon verbenas, helio- | 
roses, &c., will all remain in a dor- | 
mant state until spring. Then, if brought up 
to the light, all the aid leaves removed and 
some of the branches cut off, they will put 
forth vigorous shoots, and soon make larger 
plauts than those of last season. To preserve 


tropes, 


| them for this purpose, just before a black, kill- 


ing frost, pull up all the plants that you desire 


}to save and cut off the greater part of the 


leaves, allowing but afew to remain on the | 
Plant them in boxes about six 
inches in depth and set the plants quite closely 
together, filling tightly into the roots some 
Water 
them thoroughly and keep in the shade,  set- 
ting the boxea into the barn or wood-honse 
for two or three days, where they w il not be 
frozen. After that, if the weather is warm, | 
let them have some sunshine and fresh air. 


< 
branches. 


When the weather has become quite cold, 
take the hoxes into the cellar, where it is frost 
proof. When once established in their winter | 
quarters, no water will be needed for six or 
eight weeks, Place the boxes where potatoes | 
are kept; too near a furnave will injure them 
They do not desire to grow, but to remain 


j dormant and muster their strength for the 
followed by Mr. Scammon, of | 


coming spring 

All kinds of delicate tea roses can be kept 
They should 
be examined once a month, and the dec ayed | 
leaves removed, lest they make them mould 
and injure the plants, 

Oleanders, lemons, oranges, pittosporum, 
and all such plants can be safely wintered in 
the ¢ellar. Carry down the large tubs about | 
the first of November; water them once a! 
month with warm water, and they will keep in | 
fine order. Care must be taken to place them 
where they will not be sprinkled with the fine | 
eoal dust from the sifting of ashes. This 
would choke out all their life. | 

Scarlet salvias can be lifted from the ground | 
after their stalks have been cut down, and | 
their roots buried in sand, Tike dahlias. In 
the spring they can be divided into several | 
plants. Salvia patens (blue Mexican sage) | 
can be treated like a dablia,—its roots having | 
similar eyes, which will start out afresh in the 
spring. 

Scarlet geraniums,—indeed all the horse- 
shee or zonale varieties,—can be wintered in | 
cool, frost-proof, dry cellars, by pulli g them 
up by the roots, shaking off all the soil, and | 
cutting off all the buds and blossom:. Then | 
tie them head downwards, to the beams of the 
cellar. In April they will look dried up, 
wilted; but when transplanted they will soon 
recover and grow luxuriantly. 

The English have tried wintering gerani- 
ums, heliotropes, roses, @c., by burying them 
in a trench under ground, below the reach of | 
the frost.. Roses are frequently, in the United | 
States, kept safely in this way; but the more | 
succulent plants have not beou extensively 
tried, if at all. But guy readers can make the 
attempt, and if they succeed, inform the New 
HxGcanp Farmer of their experiment. The 
trench must be dry, where no water can re- | 
main at a depth of two feet below the level, | 
and it must be below the touch of the frast. 
The plants are laid in by the reoys, in 4 row ; 
then covered wit@ styaw, placed sa as to carry 
off the water,—boards placed over the straw 
would be a good preventive to dampness,— 
then shovel in the earth to a depth according 
to the needs of the climate, and finish o@ with 
a ridge or roof, shaped sq as wo carry off all } 
water. With a little care exercised in pre- 
paring the trench, there is no reason why most 
of our half-hardy heybaveous, bedding-out 
plants cannot be safely preserved for another 
sunimer. 

Dabhias and gladioli must be removed to 
winter quarters before the ground freezes 
hard. The former flowers are in their glory 
now, and their beauteous hiossoms will orna- 
ment the gardens much longer if when the first 
frost threatens they are protected at night 
with old sheets or blankets,—a water proof 
cloak will, if thrown over it at night, save a 
fine plant, and make it a joy for several weeks 
to come. 

When the hard freeze must come, gather 
the flowers and keep them in vases. By 
changing the water dailv, they will keep fresh 
for a week or more. The stalks should be 
cut down after the leaves are seared and the 
ground is freeaing nightly. The soil is then 
shaken fram the tubers and they should be 
laid in the sun for two or three days to dry 





| cellars which answer 


| packed 





off, being protected from the cold, by a blan- 


ket at night. ‘This prevents any tendency to— 
mould during the winter. When thoroughly 
dry, pack them in boxes or barrels, in sand 
that has been also dried in the sun; set them 
in a cool, dry cellar, where the rats will not 
touch them. 

Gladioli should be allowed to remain in the 
ground as late as possible, as the richness of 
their blossoms another year depends upon the 
maturity the bulbs gain before being removed 
to winter quarters. But when the chilly north 
wind stiffens your fingers, then pull up the 
stems, cutting them off about two inches from 
the bulbs, shake off the soil, let them dry in 


_ the sun for several hours, but by night store 


them away in paper bags or boxes, in a dry 
place. They can remain in a warm closet 
without injury to these flowers. 

All our plants are ready for window garden- 
ing. I counted this morning 105 pots. Quite a 


| formidable array to fill five small windows ! 


‘ater familias gazes at them with ill-disguised 
dismay, and asks in lugubrious tones, ‘‘are all 
those things coming into the house ® Surely, 


| there are not windows enough to hold them!” 


But we shall find a place for every one of 
them, and rejoice over each plant. We have 
treated them to the best compost we could 
procure; have potted them with great care, 
pressing the soil tightly about their tender 


Fuchsias are now in full bloom, and the ten 
plants that we possess are marvels of beauty 
and elegance. As soon as they cease bloom- 


| ing, with the exception of the winter blooming 


varieties, Speciosa and Serratifolia, the pots 


| will all go down cellar and remain on a swing 


— out of the reach of rats and all vermin. 
‘e determined on this course last yes 2 
the red spiders would twine their ‘civisibhe 
webs around all their branches and we could 
only dislodge them by constantly sifting **Fer- 
tilizer” over their leaves. They did not blos- 
som, did not add anything to the beauty of 
our ‘*Window Garden,” but were great addi- 
tions in April, May and June, on to the au- 
tumn. 

iy all means, fair friends, procure some 
variegated-leaved plants for your windows. 
The Coleus requires stove heat—green-house 
culture—to thrive well; but the Achyranthus 
will grow anywhere, if it @oes not freeze. 
There are three or four varieties, and all desira- 
ble. ‘Their bright-hued leaves do duty for 
flowers, and when the wiutry sun shines in 
through their rich crinjson, magenta and ma- 
roon-colored leaves, th» effect is gorgeous! 

Hanging baskets should not be forgotten ; 
every one of us must have at least one, and 
Dutch flowering bulbs must add their delicious 
fragrance and many brilliant hues to every 
plant stand and window gardens In another 
irticle we will treat upon them and give direc- 


tions for their culture 8. 0. J. 





Selections. 





FARM-WONMDERS., 
folowing poem was read at the Fair of the 
rehire ¢ ty, Mass , Agricultura! Society, at Am 
y Prot, H.W, Parker, of the Agri ultural Col 
My theme is wonder; and where does wonder dwell ? 
mn fiction’s page, or in some « 


nchanter’s «pell ? 










These towering tres, and the blessed fruite « r grains 
i cu them, a y a mound of ashes remain. 
rh ous y i-hed in gas. 
Lod 
Dincke 

thal De appears, 
Unly sundred years, 
Phin fhe f of the En» raid Isle— 
What w r h & momeut beguile ? 
i ofa ‘ 





y '—oousin, i deed, 

nh. the nicotine weed, 

truge the ductors know, 
sdmothers used to grow, 
iter, 1s wisters the bittersweet 
ror two that we love to greet. 








| But see that broad-winged insect, with buttons of 


hd — 
69 Tuweon bis Meak gy LewthwJihe comin,’ * 
1 Wee tond of your p: rly life ? 
Avd there is that inuu whi 
With tips of black are barely eeen iu his fight 
Do sua Kuow that be come from Eur pe a while ago, 
‘Aud his children will eat your cabbage sprouts by the 
tow? 


renips in his es 
ut lovking O1 






i there are the birds; the restless noisy wren, 

















ay Uke a little lunatic hen— 

Koow you, m nay f 1, that it soon Wears out, 

IL lives t a ali ime ut 
Lud then y horses aud swine who would 

SUPP ene 
hey lasseod phants,—emaller, shorter im 

the nose, 
i “ t feature in eal ly way 
fu searel grou rt pick a umbie the hay 
he rop sands here on your valley farm 

d crop tls here Was an arm 

‘ al the r K War ly shore 
by rey ked—prize poultry of yor 
Su darge that, if evld pr market 
\ny vane would have bought a set of silver plat 
Eve g descends, and the bright day's work is done 
Ilow strange to Know the metals that boil in the ean; 

t ar Ubatonly the red waves struggle through 
\ set, because hey ure ig et; and that the dew 
Never fulle, as we say and why w the sound 
Of far-olf water a when the damp; 

why, iny rb that glimmers ixtuly lamp, 
Phe and ins Wel mg sloce lost tm the ground. 

Ray? that « li cts and pickles the face 
Of beautiful Nature, forget ess and grace, 
Pher af in y n blue 
nd int iden 






finite charm 


€ lands, there's 
ng sweep of the hometiest farm, 





Sheme that 





1 world, which God designed 
+ immortal mind, 








u v its alphabet, 
bhats sand colors of benuty set 
ad yma oyous knowledge is lost 
Which glorifies lat i richly repays the cost 
i¢ ne, ti t Kes I allure + oD bh your eyes 


And hive the life of eterual happy surprisé! 





OUT-DOOR CELLARS. 


some of your readers are not 
aware how cheaply they cau make out-door 


> 
] t rhaps 





a good purpose in stor- 
ing all kinds of roots. Not having a cellar 
to my barn, and raising several hundred bush- 
els of roots which [ wish: f to feed to cattle 
iid sheep in the winter time, the idea occurred 
to me to make a cellar in a bank convenient to 
both the barn and the shed. 

As it was an experiment with me, I thought 
I would make it as cheap as possible, so if 


| there was failure there would not be much 


} 
LOSS, 


It was dug out eight feet wide, sixty 
long, and six feet deep. The bottom was 
rising from the entrance to the rear end, so 
water would flow out, though from the nature 
of the ground it is not liable to overflow, and 
bas never troubled in that way. 

No walls were laid up but merely a roof 
put on. That was made of chestnut poles for 
rafters, the lower end being put in the ground 
to the depth of a foot. The pitch of the roof 
was made very steep, and the poles or rafters 
were put in touching one another, and the 
tops spiked together. Then rye straw was 
laid on thick, in courses, as you would thatch, 
and on top of that two feet of earth, well 
and sodded. The lower end was 
double boarded and straw packed between, 
and the door built in the same way. 

The cellar was built three years ago, and 
keeps roots as good as can be desired, and 
never leaks or freezes. It cost nothing to me 
but the labor and the price of a few nails and 
boards for the end.—Cor. Rural Home. 


Aw EncGuisn Prize Farm.—The Royal Ag- 
r cultural Society of England annually awards 
prizes for the best conducted farm, Last year 
the first prize went to a lady. This year 
twenty-three farms were entered. Four prizes 
were awarded. ‘The first was £100; the sec- 
ond £50; the third and fourth, or rather two 
of equal merit, £25 each, One of these last 
was awarded to a lady, 

The first prige was awarded a tenant farmer 
holding about 400 acres, of which something 
leas than 800 are plonghed. The rotation 1s 
what is called the Norfolk or four course rota- 
tion, of wheat, turnips, barley and clover. 
Each year be has 70 or 75 acres each of wheat 
and barley, the first yielding 32 to 36, and the 
second 44 to 50 bushels per acre. He keeps 
25 to 30 Hereford cows with their produce up 
to two and a half or three years old; 150 to 
10 Shropshire ewes with lambs and yearlings, 
sokt when 15 months old. Pigs are not bred, 
but a cousiderable number are fed on the farm 
each year. The land is considered second 
rate land, and the management is spoken of as 
“clean and business like.”"—Western Farmer. 





ScourinG ty Sreck.—Among the many 
remedies given tor scouring in stock, I find 
none so good as strong coffee. We have 
saved the lives of colts, cows, calves, and 
pigs. Make the coffee strong, _and if they 
cannot be induced to drink, pour it through a 
funnel or from a bottle; but don’t pull out 
the animal’s tongue, as is recommended by 
some, because it is most sure to get into the 
windpipe. We saved a valuable cow by 
giving ground coffee in some bran, salted to 
suit the taste. We once bought a pair of 
Chester White pigs, and at six weeks old ene 
of them commenced scouring. All remedies 
failed to check it. We gave it a few spoon- 
fuls of strong coffee, which effected a cure.— 
Rural New Yorker. 
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